The Royalist Capital

the marriage of Jupiter and Juno of old, for here
indeed wisdom and folly, vice and piety, learning and
gaiety, terrible earnest even unto death and light
frivolity jostled each other in the stately precincts of
Parnassus and Olympus.

Meantime, the war was going more and more in
favour of the King. Parliament redoubled its en-
deavours. Essex, whose army had been freshly
equipped, was ordered to advance upon Oxford. But
he did not care to risk his raw forces, and contented
himself with recapturing Reading. The King was
ready to "give him battle about Oxford if he
advanced; and in the meantime, encamped his foot
upon the downs, about a mile from Abingdon, which
was the head-quarters for his horse." At West-
minster it was believed that Charles could not with-
stand a resolute attack on Oxford. Disease, however,
thinned the ranks of Essex, and his inaction gave the
Queen an opportunity of dispatching to Oxford a
much-needed convoy of arms and ammunition.
Charles now felt that he could resist any attack, and
even afford to send part of his small force from Oxford
to aid the rising in the west. At last, to quiet his
supporters in London, Essex advanced towards Thame.
His presence there, and the information given him by
Colonel Hurry, a Scottish deserter, provided Rupert
with an opportunity for making one of those daring
raids which have immortalised the name of that dashing
cavalry leader. Essex had made a futile endeavour to
capture Islip. The same afternoon, with a force of
about a thousand men, Rupert sallied out, hoping to
cut off a convoy which was bringing ^21,000 from
London to Essex's army. An hour after midnight
the tramp of his band was heard by the sentinels at
Tetsworth ; two hours later, as the sky was whitening
before the dawn, he surprised a party of the. enemy at